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LETTERS to the editor and communications 
for THE FRIEND, should be addressed during 
the summer months to J. H. Dillingham, West 
Falmouth, Massachusetts. 





A Study in Inconsistency ; and a Letter from 
Whittier. 


A visitor to many meetings conducted under 
the name of Friends writes his impressions as 
follows: “To profess the old profession of 
Friends, that of Divine and immediate guidance 
of the Spirit, and in method and practice vio- 
late the profession in every turn of variety in 
their religious ‘ service,’ which is entirely con- 
trolled by a human instrument, is to make a 
mockery of the most divinely spiritual item in 
the ancient faith of Friends. They seem to 
persist in this method with a sort of fatalistic 
helplessness. They seem as if conscious that 
the method has lost its power. But as they 
have by following it lost all they had, it is a 
necessity that they keep it up. It is this or 
nothing. The method so practised is perfunc- 
tory, as devoid of life as can well be imagined. 
So different is its effect on themselves or the 
public from what it was twenty years ago when 
it possessed the attraction and enthusiasm of 
novelty, that it seemed to me as if it was an 
effort to extract substance from a ‘ squeezed 
lemon,’ and that they were more than half 
conscious of it themselves.” 

At the same time a letter comes to us from 
an aged Friend, as follows : 


We had the privilege of some correspondence with 
our gifted poet, John G. Whittier. In his last letter, 
written only about one month before his decease, 
he writes: “I have read with interest the account 
of the death and funeral of Morris Cope. He was 
one of the old school of Friends, and faithfully 
maintained the great cardinal doctrine of the So- 
ciety, which so many of its members seem to have 
entirely lost sight of. It is a painful sight to see 
whole Yearly Meetings going back to the very 
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things which our early Friends separated from. I 
am comforted by the belief that the best men of 
other denominations are drawing nearer to the 
Truth as held by our ancestors; and I know that 
the falling back of so many of those who still bear 
our name is greatly regretted by them.” This is 
the very truth. At another time he used language 
equally regretful, and added “that if our Society 
proved unfaithful in the upholding of the principles 
and testimonies committed to us to bear before the 
world, that they would not be suffered to fall to 
the ground, “that others would be called in to sup- 
port and carry them forward to the final triumph.” 


Search the Scriptures Rightly. 


Consider whether the Scripture be your rule 
or no? that is, whether in singleness of heart 
ye wait on the Lord, to open the Scriptures by 
his spirit, and to keep out your carnal reason 
from thence (which cannot understand them, 
but will be wresting them, and making them 
speak as it would have them); or whether ye 
take scope to search into them with that part, 
which ever was shut out from the right knowl- 
edge of them. “The natural man understand- 
eth not the things of the spirit of God.” 

The spirit of the Lord alone understandeth 
the meaning of his own words and He alone 
gives the understanding of them, which He 
gives not to the wise searcher and disputer 
nor to the prudent professor (Mat. xi: 25), but 
to the babe which He begets, to which He gives 
the kingdom, and opens the words which the 
Scripture speaks concerning the kingdom. 
“The wisdom of the flesh is enmity against 
God;” and in that search into the Scriptures, 
it will gather only a knowledge suitable to its 
enmity. 

Thus the Jews were great enemies, and 
strong enemies, by the knowledge which they 
gathered out of the Scriptures written to them; 
and the same spirit hath also wound itself into 
the Scriptures written since: and as then, that 
spirit fought against Christ and his apostles, 
with those very Scriptures which the spirit of 
Christ had formerly written; so the same spirit 
fights now against the lambs of Christ, with 
the Scriptures which were written since. Yea, 
the great stronghold of antichrist at this day, 
is Scripture interpreted by the fleshly wisdom: 
for antichrist comes not in a direct denial of 
Christ or Scriptures (He is too cunning to be 
found there), but bends them aside by the 
fleshly wisdom to serve the fleshly will, and 
thus undermines the Spirit and exalts the flesh, 
by a fleshly understanding and interpretation 
of those very Scriptures which were written 
by the Spirit against the flesh. And through 
this mistake it is, that some innocently cry up 
things practised at the first springing up of 
truth, not seeing of what nature they were 
and upon what account they were done, and 
what of them were cast off by the same Spirit 








which before had led to the use of them, through 
Scripture expressly testifieth thereof. For, 
(Rev. xi: 1, 2) there was the measuring of the 
building which God’s own Spirit had built, part 
whereof was reserved for God, part given to 
the Gentiles, or uncircumcised in heart, who 
are now the Gentiles, since the breaking down 
of the former distinction betwixt Jew and Gen- 
tile. That which God reserved for himself was 
“the altar, the temple, the worshippers therein;” 
all these are inward. The outward court was 
given to the Gentiles, to those who would be wor- 
shippers under the gospel, and yet had not the 
circumcision of the gospel; to them the court 
which is without the temple is given; and this 
they get and cry up, and tread under foot the 
holy city, trampling upon the inward, and un- 
dervaluing it. Christ within, the spirit with- 
in, the law within, the power within, becomes 
a reproach; and this they have the power to 
do, even to keep down the inward, and cry 
up the outward, and to persecute and slay the 
witnesses whom God raised up to testify for 
the inward and against the outward (as it is 
now in the Gentiles’ hands, and made use of 
by them to keep down the inward); and so the 
building being thus taken down, the church 
flies out of it into the wilderness. = 

Many cry up the Scriptures for their rule; 
but which of them is taught by the Spirit to 
keep the carnal part out of the Scriptures? 
Which of them keeps out their own will and 
understanding, receiving their knowledge of 
Scripture from that Spirit which wrote them? 
Do not men rather gather a knowledge in the 
flesh and then grow strong and wise, and able 
to dispute and confident in their own way, and 
become fierce despisers of those who cannot 
own their interpretation of these Scriptures? 
and thus the mind of God, the true meaning of 
the Scriptures is not their rule; but an image 
which they have formed out of it; a meaning 
which their wit hath strongly imagined and 
fenced with arguments, and the real mind and 
intent of the Spirit is hid from them. So by 
this means many both deceive their own souls 
and help to deceive the souls of others, missing 
of the plainness and simplicity of the Spirit and 
gathering senses in the wit and subtlety of the 
fleshly part, where the serpentine wisdom lodg- 
eth and twines about the tree of knowledge. 
Now what do these men do? whom do they 
serve? and whither do they run themselves 
and lead many other poor souls whom they 
pretend to be helpful to save? 

ISAAC PENINGTON. 








THE sign and singular effect of inward bap- 
tism is the answer of a good conscience towards 
God. 





I aM not ashamed of the gospel of Christ, 
for it is the power of God unto salvation to 
every one that believeth. (Rom. i: 16.) 
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A Testimony from Horsham Monthly Meeting, 
Concerning ANN HamTON, late Wife of John ' 
Hamton of Wrightstown. 

She was born at Middletown, Bucks County, 
in the year 1730-1. Under the pious care of 
her parents, and through the visitation of Di- 
vine Grace, she early became acquainted with 
the seasoning virtue thereof, which made her 
willing to submit to the Cross of Christ, and to 
follow Him in the way of his leadings, whereby 
she was preserved from many of the vanities 
and follies incident to youth. In the year 1748 
she was married, and having a large family of 
children, she was careful to bring them up in 
plainness and industry. Her husband departed 
this life the tenth of the Ninth Month, in the 
year 1775, about which times he appeared in 
the ministry, and being faithful, grew in her 
gift, was sound in doctrine, accompanied with 
a degree of heart-tendering authority. She 


travelled at sundry times into divers parts of |. 


the adjacent provinces, with Friends’ approba- 
tion, and was often engaged in the service of 
visiting Friends’ families to good satisfaction. 

She removed within the compass of Horsham 
Monthly Meeting in the year 1792, and some 
time after, bodily infirmities began to increase 
upon her, yet her zeal for the cause of Truth 
and righteousness did not abate. She was a 
diligent attender of our religious meetings, 
both for worship and discipline, and a lively 
example, when there, by humbly waiting for 
the arising of the power of Truth, and not 
being forward in her public appearances. In 
the time of her last illness, she was much af- 
flicted with bodily pain, which she bore with 
exemplary patience and resignation. She was 
often concerned that her children might be 
preserved in obedience to the manifestations of 
Divine grace, speaking of the example of our 
Saviour, and how He often retired from the 
multitudes into the mountains and solitary 
places, and spent much of his time in prayer 
and meditation, she exhorted her children often 
to retire to the house of prayer, and to delight 
in inward retirement of mind. At another 
time, when a friend was sitting by her, she ap- 
peared to be in supplication to the Lord, but 
with such a low voice, that not many words 
could be distinctly understood. Sometime after 
she said, “Oh, the severe pain that I feel, but, 
if it will hasten this poor tabernacle one step 
toward the grave, what matter if I can but be 
preserved in the patience until the end come, 
where my soul may be at rest in the inclosure 
of that quiet habitation, where there will be 
no more saying, ‘I am sick.’ At another time, 
she said, “O Lord, shake terribly, shake all the 
delights of this world, and turn the people’s 
minds more and more to seek thy Truth,” 
then spoke in a few words, setting forth the 
goodnéss of the Lord, and said, “Oh, death, 
where is thy sting. Oh grave, where is thy 
victory? Where there is no fear, there is no 
sting.” Sometime after, said to her daughter, 
““Give me up; let me go and do not hold me. 
I must go. I have given up the world, and all 


that is therein, and am fylly resigned to leave 
it.” And at another time, when in much bodily 
pain, she said, “Oh Thou, that hast been with 
me in six troubles, leave me not in the seventh.” 
She often appeared to be offering up praises 
and thanksgivings to the Lord, and through all 
her afflictions of body, she appeared to be 
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Offered to THE FRIEND by Mary E. Morris, Chester Hill, Ohio. firmly fixed on the immovable Rock, Christ 


Jesus, and her hope and confidence unshaken, 
that there was a place of rest prepared for her 
among the righteous, into which we doubt not 
she is entered. 

She departed this life, in love and unity with 
her friends and neighbors, on the twenty-eighth 
of the First Month, 1796, without sigh or 
groan, aged sixty-five years, a minister about 
twenty years, and was interred in Friends’ 
burying ground at Byberry on the thirty-first 
of the same, at which time a solemn meeting 
was held. 


“THOU CALLEST ME FRIEND.”—There are a 
good many incidents reported from the war 
that encourage, in the midst of discourage- 
ment, the hope that, after all, “man’s inhu- 
manity to man” is not on the decline. Here 
is an incident reported in a letter from the 
American camp at Santiago, a few days after 
the hard fighting there, at the beginning of 
the siege. The correspondent said: 

“While all these wounded were being cared 
for at Siboney, the Spanish wounded were not 
being neglected. It is impossible to say that 
the Spaniards are not brave fighters, after once 
seeing the bearing of their wounded as they fell 
into the hands of ourmen. Every man of them 
fully expected to be massacred on the spot. 
Here is one instance: 

“One morning, near General Shafter’s head- 
quarters, a dozen wounded Spaniards were hav- 
ing there wounds dressed. One young fellow, 
who was shot through both legs, lay on the 
ground. The surgeon was trying to ask him 
to move his leg so that his boot could be un- 
laced, when Charles Pepper, the Washington 
correspondent, volunteered to act as interpre- 
ter. Stooping down to the Spaniard, he gave 
the message, and, as is the Spanish custom, he 
prefaced his remark with ‘Amigo.’ Instantly 
the young Spaniard’s face lightened with amaze- 
ment and delight. He grasped C. Pepper by 
the hand and exclaimed incredulously, ‘Thou 
callest me friend! 

“C. Pepper explained the remark to the two 
other correspondents with him; and when they 
too, shook hands with the Spaniard, and helped 
the surgeon to unlace his shoes, it was really 
a study to watch the surprised expressions of 
the other Spaniards.” Commonwealth. 





THOROUGH command of the three R’s is se- 
cured to the pupil only by constant vigilance. 
No occasional practice of them will at all suf- 
fice. Alike in the secondary and in the ele- 
mentary school, during every moment of the 
sessions, writing, spelling, speaking, composi- 
tion, expression, ciphering, must be under sleep- 
less inspection. Every exercise, every recita- 
tion, every laboratory report, should be a double 
test: of the pupil’s knowledge of the topic it- 
self, of his skill with the tools by which he 
makes that knowledge evident. Hardly a skilled 
career can be imagined in which such early 
vigilance will not be repaid a thousand-fold.— 
James P. Munroe. 


“THERE is such a thing as a very small gift 
in a great many words; and there is such a 
thing as a large gift in a very few words. We 
do not want an eloquent ministry; we do not 
want a flowery ministry; we want a living min- 
istry; we want a baptizing ministry—a ministry 
that will break a hard heart, and heal a broken 
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one; a ministry that will lead us to the foun- 
tain, and leave us there.”— Wm. Penn. 





For “THE FRIEND.” 
The Unrevised Version as a Masterpiece of 
Literature. 


FROM A LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 





Aside from the doctrinal standpoint, I think 
the Revised Version is not to be compared with 
the King James version. My satisfaction was 
therefore great when I came upon the follow- 
ing paragraph in Saintsbury’s Elizabethan Lit- 
erature. So far as I know George Saintsbury 
is not especially a Bible student, and not par- 
ticularly interested in religious matters; but 
as a literary critic he stands very high for 
ability and scholarship. 

[It is not the province of THE FRIEND to ar- 
bitrate between its readers in their choice of 
versions of the Scripture of Truth. We give 
place to the offered extract as asserting the 
undeniable rank of the Authorized Version as 
a literary monument; but must leave to each 
one his judgment as to which translation is the 
more correct representation of the wording of 
truth as originally written.—ED. ] 

But great as are Bacon and Raleigh, they 
cannot approach, as writers of prose, the com- 
pany of scholarly divines who produced—what 
is probably the greatest prose work in any lan- 
guage—the Authorized Version of the Bible in 
English. Now that there is at any rate some 
fear of this masterpiece ceasing to be what it 
has been for three centuries—the school and 
training ground of every man and woman of 
English speech in the noblest uses of English 
tongue — every one who values his mother 
tongue is more especially bound to put on 
record his own allegiance to it. . . . . . 
Among the translators were many excellent 
writers, an advantage which they possessed in a 
much higher degree than their revisers in the 
nineteenth century, of whom few would be 
mentioned among the best living writers of 
English by any competent authority. . . . 
They had in the air around them an English 
purged of archaisms and uncouthness, fully 
adapted to every literary purpose, and yet still 
racy of the soil, and free from that burden of 
hackneyed and outworn literary platitudes and 
commonplaces with which centuries of volumin- 
ous literary production have vitiated and loaded 
the English of our own day. . The 
hour had come exactly, and so had the men. 

One of the blunders which spoils this passage 
(the thirteenth of first Corinthians) in the Re- 
vised Version is the pedantic substitution of 
“mirror” for “ glass,” it having apparently oc- 
curred to some wise-acre that glass was not 
known to the ancients, or at least used for 
mirrors. Had this wise-acre had the slightest 
knowledge of English literature, a single title 
of Gascoigneé, “The Steel Glass,” would have 
dispensed him at once from any attempt at 
emendation. But this is ever and always the 
way of the sciolist. Revision after 
revision, constructed in corrupt following of 
the transient and embarrassed phantoms of 
ephemeral fashion in scholarship, may sink 
into the [unknown], after setting right a tense 
here and there, transferring a rendering from 
text to margin, or from margin to text. But 
the work of the unrevised version will remain 
unaffected by each of these futile exercitations. 
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For “THE FRIEND.” 


Edwin Markham. — 
(Author of “The Man with the Hoe” and other poems.) 

A distinct surprise has been offered to the 
Anglo-Saxon world within the present year by 
the rise of a new poet upon the Pacific coast. 
His remarkable appeal to the fortunate classes 
of the world in behalf of labor, surrounded by 
conditions of distress and privation, and con- 
fined within these for life, in the great poem, 
“The Man with the Hoe,” has aroused the at- 
tention of thinking men wherever that poem 
has been seen. It appeared on the eighth of 
First Month last in The San Francisco Ex- 
aminer and produced a sensation unparalleled 
since the publication of “The Recessional.” 
This poem, however, is not so much in the na- 
ture of the awakening of the Nation to con- 
sider its responsibility and its guilt towards 
other Peoples, as it is to rouse the public con- 
science wherever it may be led within its own 
domain to study and relieve that distress of 
the poor which arises from no fault of their 
own. 

(Charles) Edwin Markham is a native of Ore- 
gon City, Oregon, born Fourth Month 23rd, 
1852, and to a marked extent what is so fre- 
quently termed “A self made man.” On his 
father’s side, he descends from noted Pennsyl- 
vania Ancestry, namely Colonel William Mark- 
ham, the cousin of William Penn and his sec- 
retary; appointed also Deputy Governor for 
Pennsylvania during Penn’s absence in England 
and subsequently Deputy Governor of Delaware 
in 1691. Still later, Colonel Markham was as- 
sociated with Lord Baltimore in important pub- 
lic affairs. He was, indeed, a member of The 
Church of England, yet he agreed with his 
Quaker cousin in “ non resistance and the rights 
of the masses.” 

The Markham family had already attained 
considerable celebrity in England — another 
William Markham having been a graduate of 
Christ Church College, Oxford, Dean of West- 
minster, Bishop of Chester and tutor to the 
Prince of Wales in the time of Edmund Burke. 
He was distinguished for “a vigorous mind 
and profound learning.” 

On the mother’s side, our poet is descended 
from the Winchells, a family also of consider- 
able repute, both in England and on the Conti- 
nent. This family showed the faith that was 
in them by taking refuge in Holland from the 
persecution in England, by which the Friends 
so suffered, rather than desert or deny their 
religious beliefs. 

The Winchells were, in no sense, of Quaker 
blood or connection, and they made their mark 
in the colonial history of this country, the Revo- 
lutionary War and the Civil War. But in ad- 
dition to this, this family “has been noted for 
intellectual vigor and aggressive activity in the 
affairs of church and state; many representa- 
tives having been noted as legislators, preach- 
ers, and scientists and in other learned pro- 
fessions.” 

The parents of Edwin Markham were pioneers 
who crossed the plains from Michigan to the 
Pacific coast, shortly before his birth. His 
father died before he reached his fifth year, 
but his mother and her family settled in “a 
high and beautiful valley near Suisun, in Central 
California,” where he grew to young manhood, 
“inured to every kind of labor required on a 
western cattle ranch, and depending for edu- 


cation on the rude country schools and his own 
ceaseless reading.” His elder brother was deaf 
and dumb, and his mother a stern and silent 
woman, of strong character and great origin- 
ality, and these were the chief associates of the 
growing boy. His tastes and his reading were 
largely poetical: “ Homer and Byron being his 
first masters.” 

Edwin Markham entered the State Normal 
School at San Jose, in 1871, “ making his way 
on money he had earned,” and then pursued the 
classical course of Christian College at Santa 
Rosa, California. 

For awhile he studied law, but he has never 
practised. Hitherto he has been chiefly known 
by his work in the service of education and the 
progress of California, by occupying the posi- 
tion of Superintendent and Principal of schools 
at various places. To-day he is “ Head Master 
of the Tompkins Observation School, connected 
with the University of California, where he has 
been engaged for a number of years in work 
which is highly significant to the interests of 
academic education. Professor Markham’s li- 
brary is acknowledged one of the best chosen 
in the State, and is especially excellent in the 
department of philosophy and literary criti- 
cism.” 

In relation to his poetry, I shall not assume 
the function of a critic, which presupposes a 
native quality to which I make no claim, and 
an art, the result of labor and practice in which 
I have no experience. I will, however, say I think 
that the most of the readers who will for the 
first time take his poems into their hands will 
be impressed very much as I have been, both 
with the poetical faculty which they indicate, 
a thing, “not made but born,” the sweetness 
of their tone, and the devotional feeling which 
is to be found in so many of them. 

A poet who writes of the sufferings of his 
fellow man must needs have something of the 
Baptist’s utterance, “The voice of one crying 
in the wilderness.” If that cry have nothing 
personal or selfish in it, but is an appeal evoked 
by sympathy for other men, then there is in it 
a nobility which deserves the general respect 
and acknowledgment. 

A book of poems, his first, has just appeared 
from the press with the title, “The Man with 
the Hoe and other Poems.” 

In this collection there is a sweetness and a 
beauty which are seldom surpassed. There is 
a suggestion of Robert Herrick and of William 
Morris in some of these: but of a William Mor- 
ris with an unconcealed faith in the Lord Jesus 
Christ. No recent poetry of which I have 
knowledge passes in these qualities “The Two 
Taverns” and “The Prayer.” 

But, probably that characteristic of his poems 
which will vibrate the longest in the souls of 
men is that sweet charity which makes the 
wrongs of others his own, and which appeals 
for justice on behalf of the oppressed who have 
found for themselves no voice. In his “ Desire 
of Nations” he anticipates for Him of whom 
Isaiah speaks as “The Wonderful Counsellor,” 
upon whose shoulders the “government shall 
be,” that He is coming 
“to make the long injustice right,— 
to push back the shadows of the night,— 

The grey tradition full of flint and flaw:’— 
and less than this we cannot hope for from the 
loving Lord who wills not that “any should | 
perish,” whether from cruel environment and | 








hereditary wrongs, or from themselves going 
astray. JAMES M. PRICE. 

Sixth Month 27th, 1899. 

[The following poems are given as illustra- 
tions of the above article:] 

“In a photograph which I have of Millet’s 
noble painting on this subject, the furrow at 
which the poor laborer is standing, broken up 
from a hard surface to the bottom by his 
heavy hoe, is as deep as an ordinary furrow 
made by a plough drawn by two horses.” 

J. M. P. 
“THE MAN WITH THE HOE.” 
BY EDWIN MARKHAM. 
“ God made man in his own image, 
in the image of God made He him.” —Genesis. 

Bowed by the weight of centuries he leans 
Upon his hoe and gazes on the ground, 
The emptiness of ages in his face, 
And on his back the burden of the world. 
Who made him dead to rapture and despair, 
A thing that grieves not and that never hopes, 
Stolid and stunned, a brother to the ox? 
Who loosened and let down this brutal jaw? 
Whose was the hand that slanted back this brow? 
Whose breath blew out the light within this brain? 


Is this the Thing the Lord God made and gave 

To have dominion over sea and land ; 

To trace the stars and search the heavens for power; 
To feel the passion of Eternity? 

Is this the Dream He dreamed who shaped the suns 
And pillared the blue firmament with light? 

Down all the stretch of Hell to its last gulf 

There is no shape more terrible than this— 

More tongued with censure of the world’s blind greed— 
More filled with signs and portents for the soul— 
More fraught with menace to the universe. 





What gulfs between him and the seraphim! 
Slave of the wheel of labor, what to him 

Are Plato and the swing of Pleiades ? 

What the long reaches of the peaks of song, 
The rift of dawn, the reddening of the rose! 
Through this dread shape the suffering ages look ; 
Time’s tragedy is in that aching stoop ; 
Through this dread shape Humanity betrayed, 
Plundered, profaned and disinherited, 

Cries protest to the Judges of the World, 

A protest that is also prophecy. 


O masters, lords and rulers in all lands, 

Is this the handiwork you give to God, 

This monstrous thing distorted and soul-quenched ? 
How will you ever straighten up this shape ; 
Touch it again with immortality ; 

Give back the upward looking and the light ; 
Rebuild in it the music and the dream ; 

Make right the immemorial infamies, 

Perfidious wrongs, immedicable woes ! 


O masters, lords and rulers in all lands, 
How will the Future reckon with this Man? 
How answer his brute question in that hour 
When whirlwinds of rebellion shake the world? 
How will it be with kingdoms and with kings— 
With those who shaped him to the thing he is— 
When this dumb Terror shall reply to God 
After the silence of the centuries? 
—Oakland, California. 


THE TWO TAVERNS. 
I remember how I lay, 
On a bank a summer’s day, 
Peering into weed and flower, 
Watched a poppy all one hour, 
Watched it till the air grew chill, 
In the darkness of the hill, 
Till I saw a wild bee dart, 
Out of the cold to the poppy’s heart, 
Saw the petals gently spin, 
And shut the little lodger in. 
Then I took the quiet road, 
To my own secure abode. 
All night long his tavern hung, 
Now it rested, now it swung— 
. I asleep in steadfast tower, 
He asleep in stirring flower, 
In our hearts the same delight, 
In the hushes of the night, 
Over us both the same dear care, 
As we slumbered unaware. 
—EDWIN MARKHAM. 
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Gleanings in the Early History of Friends. 
(Continued from page I4.) 

Others of G. F’s persuasion now began to 
preach publicly, viz: Thomas Aldam, Richard 
Farnsworth, and not long after, William Dews- 
bury. This made such a stir, that the priest 
of Warnsworth procured a warrant against G. 
F.and T.A. The constable took T. A. to York, 
yet he meddled not with G. F., saying he was 
loath to trouble men that were strangers. 

At asteeple-house not far from Bradford, G. 
F. showed the people the priest’s unfair deal- 
ing; and directing them to Christ, the true in- 
ward teacher, declared that God was come to 
teach his people himself, and to bring them off 
from all the world’s teachers and hirelings, that 
they might come to receive freely from Him. 
He passed from thence without much opposi- 
tion, and travelled now for some time with 
Richard Farnsworth. 

Then parting from him, he came to Went- 
zerdale, and had not much opposition there. 
Thus he went from place to place, and often 
met with strange occurrences, some of which 
were more jocose than serious; others very 
rude, and even dangerous to his life. But he 
trusted in God, really believing that He had 
sent him to preach repentance, and to exhort 
people to a true conversion. Near Sedbergh 
he went to a meeting at Justice Benson’s, where 
a people met that were separated from the 
public worship, and by his preaching, he gave 
such general satisfaction, that most of the 
hearers were convinced of the truth, declared 
by him. Thus the number of his fellow-be- 
lievers increased so, that now they had meet- 
ings by themselves in many places of the coun- 
try. G. F. declared the day of the Lord through 
the fair (at Sedbergh) and afterwards went into 
the steeple-house yard, where abundance of 
people came to him. Here he preached for 
several hours. None of the priests, several of 
whom were there, spoke against what he had 
declared; but a captain said, “ Why will ye not 
go into the church? for this is not a fit place 
to preach in.” G. F. told him that he did not 
approve of their church. Then stood up Francis 
Howgill, who was a preacher, and though he 
never had seen G. F. before, was so affected, 
that he answered the captain, and soon put 
him to silence, for, said F. H., “this man speaks 
with authority, and not as the scribes.” After 
this G. F. opened to the people, that that 
ground and house were not more holy than 
another place; and that “ the house was not the 
church, but the people whom Christ was the 
head of.” Near Firbank chapel in Westmore- 
land, having refreshed himself at noon with a 
little water out of a brook, he went and sat 
down on the top of a rock hard by, intending 
to have a meeting there. In the afternoon, the 
people gathered about him, with several of 
their preachers, and amongst these F. H. and 
John Audland. To this auditory, which was 
judged. to consist of more than a thousand 
people, G. F. spoke about the space of three 
hours. His ministry was at that time accom- 
panied by such a convincing power, and so 
reached the hearts of the people, that many, 
and even all the teachers of that congregation 
were convinced of the Truth declared to them. 

After this meeting was over, G. F. went to 
J. A’s, who as well as F. H., had been quite 
brought over by his effectual preaching. And 
were so far from approving their former ser- 


vice, that they gave back the money they re- 
ceived for their preaching to the parish of 
Colton in Lancashire; being now resolved to 
give freely, what they had received freely. 

G. F. coming to Kendal had a meeting there, 
in the towr hall; where, declaring the word of 
life, several became convinced of the Truth 
published by him, when he went to Under-Bar- 
row: several people accompanied him, and he 
had great reasonings with them, but especially 
with one Edward Burrough, who, though of ex- 
traordinary parts, and acquired knowledge, was 
not able to withstand the efficacious sayings of 
G. F. This E. B. became an eminent man afhong 
the Quakers (so-called). 

G. F. had at Under-Barrow, with the consent 
of the inhabitants, a great meeting in the chapel, 
and many were convinced. From thence he 
went to Lancashire, and came to Ulverstone, 
and so to Swarthmore, to the house of Thomas 
Fell, a judge in Wales, where many priests 
frequently came. The judge was at that time 
abroad employed in the exercise of his office, 
and his wife Margaret was also gone abroad 
that day. Before it was night M. F. returned 
home. G. F. had much reasoning there, and 
declared the Truth to her and her family. 

The following day being appointed for a 
humilation, M. went with her children to the 
steeple-house at Ulverstone, having asked G. 
F. to go with her. But he replying that he 
must do as he was ordered by the Lord, left 
her, and walked into the fields, and there he 
felt a strong motion to go also to the steeple- 
house. He stepped up on a form, and asked 
leave to speak; the priest consenting, G. F. 
began thus: “He is not a Jew who is one out- 
wardly, neither is that circumcision which is 
outward; but he is aJew that is one inwardly, 
and that is circumcision, which is of the heart.” 
And so he went on, and said, “that Christ was 
the light of the world, and enlightened every 
man that cometh into the world, and that by 
this light they might be gathered to God,” etc. 
M. F. standing up in her pew wondered at this 
doctrine, having never heard any such before. 

His words did so effectually reach her that 
she sat down in her pew again, and weeping 
bitterly, cried in her spirit to the Lord. G. 
F. still going on, declared against the false 
prophets, and said, that their way of worship 
was but talking of other men’s words, and that 
they themselves were out of the life and spirit 
which those were in who gave them forth. 
Then cried out a justice of the peace, “Take 
him away.” But M. F. said to the officers, 
“Let him alone. Why may not he speak as 
well as any other?” Priest Lampitt, it is like 
to please her, said also, “Let him speak.” G. 
F., speaking yet awhile, was at length led out 
by the constable, according to the order of the 
said Justice Sawyer, and then he spoke to the 
people in the graveyard. 

In the evening he came again into the house 
of Judge Fell, where he spoke to the servants 
and others of the family, who most of them 
became convinced. Among these was William 
Caton. 

M. F. in the meanwhile being come home, 
was so reached that she scaree knew what to 
do, her husband being from home; for she 
clearly perceived what she heard G. F. preach 
was Truth. The First-day after he went to 
Aldenham steeple-house, where, when the priest 
had done, he spoke to the people and admon- 






























































told him they could not dispute. 
them to fear God, etc. 









ished them to return to the Lord. At Ram- 
side there was a chapel, in which one Thomas 
Lawson used to preach. He told his people 
that G. F. was to come there in the afternoon; 
by which means very many people were gath- 
ered together. 
was no place so convenient to speak to the 
people as the chapel, and therefore he went 
into it. 
full opportunity to G. F., left all the time to 
him. And G. F. so powerfully declared the 
doctrine of Truth, that many received it, and 
among these the priest himself, who left off his 
preaching for hire, and in process of time, 
came to preach the Lord Jesus Christ, and his 
glorious gospel freely. 


When he came, he saw there 


The priest Lawson, willing to give a 


At Brerecliff G. F. found some people that 
But he told 


He went to a new built chapel near Gleaston 


wherein none had yet preached, many were con- 
vinced. From thence he returned to Swarth- 
more again; for Margaret Fell expecting her 
husband’s return home, had desired G. F. to 
come. 
country, being gone to meet her husband, had 
informed him that a great disaster had befallen 
the family, that the Quakers were witches, and 
had turned them from their religion, and that 
he must send them away, or all the country 
would be undone. 
was a very sad message to Judge Fell, for he 
came home greatly offended; and one may 
think what a condition his wife was in, being 
in fear that she should either displease her 
husband or offend God. 


Since some of the great ones of the 


Without all question, this 


Whilst Judge Fell and his wife were sitting 


at the dinner table, an extraordinary power 
seizing on her, made such an operation on her 


mind, that he was struck with amazement, and 


knew not what to think of it; but he was quiet 


and still, and the children also were become so 
grave and modest that they could not play on 
their music they were learning. G. F. came 
soon after Judge Fell, and Margaret asked him 
if G. F. might come in, and he said “ Yes.” G. 
then coming in, began to speak presently, at 
which the family, J. Naylor and R. Farnsworth 
entered. 

He answered all the objections of Judge Fell, 
and so thoroughly satisfied him by the Scrip- 
tures, that he was convinced in his judgment, 
and asked if he was that G. F. whom Justice 
Robinson had spoken so much in commenda- 
tion of amongst many of the Parliament men? 
To this G. F. answered him, that he had been 
with the Justices Robinson and Hotham in York- 
shire; that they had been very civil and loving 
to him, and that they were convinced in their 
judgments by the Spirit of God, that the prin- 
ciple he bore testimony to was the Truth; and 
that they saw beyond the priests of the na- 
tion. 

Next morning, whilst some were speaking 
how several in those parts were convinced of 
the Truth now declared, and that they knew 
not where to get a meeting place, Judge Fell 
hearing them, said of his own accord, “ You 
may meet in my hall if you will.” So the next 
First-day there was at his house a meeting, 
and a large one indeed, being the first meeting 
of the people called Quakers that was at Swarth- 


more (1652), and so it continued to be kept 


there until the year 1690, when a new meet- 


ing house was built. 
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Judge Fell not being willing to appear in | of this great force of the carrier at the end of 
that meeting, went that day to the steeple-| its journey, how is its terrific onrush stopped 
house, and none with him but his clerk and his | without damage to the terminal station? This 
groom. Yet in process of time he came to be! question was put to the attendant who had 
so well affected to the doctrine of the Quakers, | just spoken. He said: 
so-called, that though he did not enter pub-| ‘Well, we make it stop itself. In other 
licly into their Society, yet he loved them, and | words, we make the very force of its onrush 
several years before his death did not frequent | produce a condition which gradually stops it, 
the steeple house any more. just as Maxim uses the recoil of his gun for the 

(To be continued.) purpose of recocking it. You will notice that 
the end of this tube is closed by what we call 
a sluice-gate. The air rushing through the 
tube escapes through this small branch pipe, 
located here about four feet from the end of 
the tube. Now when a carrier comes in through 
the tube it passes this branch pipe, and com- 
presses the air which lies between itself and the 
sluice-gate. In fact, an air cushion is formed 
which becomes compressed more and more as 
the carrier impinges upon it, and which would 
finally stop the carrier altogether if at the crit- 
ical moment, when the force is almost gone, 
the sluice-gate did not open automatically and 
allow the carrier to tumble out slowly, impelled, 
as you might say, by the very last legs of its 
velocity.’” 

The practical results of the system are pre- 
sented in the following paragraph: 

“Some idea of the saving the tubes afford 
New York can be had by reckoning the amount 
of mail matter which passes in carriers over 
the Brooklyn Bridge. The estimate is one hun- 
dred and twenty-six thousand three hundred 
and fifty letters and twenty thousand two hun- 
dred and fifty papers a day. Compared with 
the old system of wagon delivery, the gain is 
probably one hour for each letter and paper, 
in other words, one hundred and forty-six 
thousand six hundred hours are gained simul- 
taneously to the merchants and private per- 
sons whose mail matter goes through this tube. 
The gain for the other tubes is proportionately 
as great as far as can be directly calculated, 
but when the post office officials tell you re- 
peatedly that the letters going by tube to the 
Grand Central Station catch trains which leave 
an hour ahead of those caught during the old 
wagon system —trains which go far to the 
North, the South and the West; when they tell 
you that the connections made somtimes result 
in a twenty-four hours’ saving; when they say 
that Western mail now catches steamships for 
Europe which formerly would have been de- 
layed until the ‘next steamer;’ when they tell 
you of these facts, which have become every- 
day matters with them, you can readily see 
that there is really no way of calculating the 
gigantic saving of time which the pneumatic 
tubes of New York alone have made for the 
people of the United States, and, in fact, of the 
world.” 

At present, of course, the system is in its in- 
fancy. There seems to be no reason, however, 
why it should not ultimately be extended until 
a second, the energy in a carrier attaining this | distant cities are connected by pneumatic tubes. 
result would be eleven hundred and sixty-five | Says T. Waters, in closing: 
foot-pounds. The tube would become, in fact,| ‘‘ Should the pneumatic tube be perfected so 
a compressed air-gun. If the projectile came | that distant cities could be connected, we would 
out of the opening horizontally, it would cleave | have a condition of intercourse which would 
a passage down the centre of the post office, | fall little short of that promised for the flying 
bowling over clerks, mail pouches and letter | machine. Such a condition is of the future if 
racks, like a shell shot from a cannon. Pro-| at all. It is well to keep within bounds in 
bably if it struck anything very solid it would | matters of this kind. We are always on the 
burst and do the business of a shell by scatter- | edge of the future, but while we take for granted 
ing its contents over everything. Now, in view | that of it which comes to us, we may guess but 


never really know what our next experience 
will be.” 

(Having heard that the mail matter one day 
in Philadelphia had become lodged somewhere 
underground in its passage between the main 
post office and the Bourse, the Editor called on 
one of the officers to learn how they knew 
where to dig down for the point of obstruction. 
He replied that at the opening of the Bourse 
end of the tube they discharged a pistol, and 
took accurate note of the number of seconds 
which elapsed before its echo came back through 
the tube. By the number of feet (1,090) per 
second which sound travels, they readily cal- 
culated the distance of the obstruction which 
sent back the echo. This located the stoppage 
in a curve at Seventh Street, where on digging 
down they found the carriage and its load. 


A True Witness. 

Dr. Ezra Abbott, Harvard College, one of the 
ablest of textual critics, in speaking of the va- 
rious readings so-called, dismisses nineteen- 
twentieths of them from consideration alto- 
gether as obviously of no importance, says 
nineteen-twentieths of the remainder only re- 
late to matters of spelling, grammatical con- 
struction, the order of words, etc., without af- 
fecting the sense, and that even what is left 
does not involve any Christian doctrine or duty 
whatsoever. No better evidence of the truth 
of this need be required than the following: 
The King James version was prepared nearly 
three hundred years ago, and since that time 
great progress has been made in the knowl- 
edge of the Hebrew. and Greek tongues, as well 
as the geography and archeology of the Bible, 
and a large number of MSS. have been discov- 
ered, notably the three oldest of the New Tes- 
tament extant, and yet the Revised Version of 
our day does not change a single important 
fact or doctrine in the whole Bible, but only, in 
some cases, the number of proof-texts by which 
it may be sustained. What a demonstration 
this presents, not only of a Divine original, but 
a Divine oversight over the translations of that 
original in all the years.—Dr. J. M. Gray, in 
Christian and Missionary Alliance. 


Bascom and the Panther. 

One can be led bythe Spirit and at the same 
time exercise the strongest good sense, the 
soundest judgment. “The meek will He guide 
in judgment.” The Psalmist prays: “ Teach me 
good judgment and knowledge : for I have be- 
lieved thy commandments.” 

Then in the little affairs of every-day life we 
are to expect that God will lead us, through 
the ordinary sense He gives us. 

But there are times when we cannot know 
through the ordinary channels what God would 
have us to do. Then He reveals his will by 
special impressions made upon the mind. Such 
cases are common in the lives of all God’s 
saints. 

In the life of the late Henry B. Bascom, one 
of the most eloquent preachers of the century, 
it is related that when he was ayoung preach- 
er, traveling a circuit in Kentucky, he went 
on one occasion into the woods to study. He 
sat down on a beautiful mossy knoll and tried 
to read. But he felt a strong impression to 
get up and go to some other place. He could 
see no reason why he should change his posi- 
tion. But the impression grew so strong that 







































Underground Mail Carriers. 


Few of the thousands who walk daily through 
the streets of our large cities realize that be- 
neath their feet is rushing a stream of pro- 
jectiles one after another, at the speed of the 
Empire State Express, fired, as it were, from 
an air-gun at the distant railway station and 
bearing mail matter to the post office. Yet 
the pneumatic-tube system has to-day reached 
great perfection in this country. We have im- 
proved on foreign systems in the matter of 
increased size. In The Home Magazine Theo- 
dore Waters gives a description of the method 
by which the new system of transportation is 
effected. He is supposed to be quoting a New 
York post office attendant, who speaks thus: 

“T suppose you have seen a boy blow putty 
through a blow pipe—perhaps you have done 
it yourself. Well, how is it accomplished? 
Simply in this way: The boy puts a piece of 
putty in the pipe, and then with his breath he 
compresses the air behind the wad. Ina mo- 
ment the pressure overcomes the resistance of 
the putty against the sides of the pipe, and the 
wad flies out of the other end with increasing 
force. Now it is precisely the same way with 
these pneumatic tubes, except that powerful 
machinery takes the place of the boy. Liter- 
ally they blow the carriers through the tubes. 
That big air compressor sucks in the atmosphere 
in great quantities, compresses it until a press- 
ure of twelve pounds to the square inch is 
reached, and then discharges it into the pneu- 
matic tube. : 2 

““* Why does the speed increase as the other 
end is approached? Because air is an elastic 
body. If it were not elastie, like water for 
instance, it would travel at a rate uniform with 
that at which it is pumped. But being elastic, 
it not only travels at the speed given to it by 
the compressor, but in a wild endeavor to ex- 
pand, its speed is quickened as the end of the 
tube is neared. So a carrier is pushed along, 
not only by the flow of the compressed air it- 
self, but by its expansion as well. As the ex- 
pansion becomes greater and greater toward the 
other end of the tube, so therefore does the 
speed of the carrier get greater and greater.’ 

“Tt has been calculated that if the mouth of 
a pneumatic tube were pointed upward and a 
thirty pound carrier allowed to jump out of it 
at full speed, the carrier would rise over forty 
feet in the air. If the velocity were fifty feet 
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anxiety for material well-being constitutes already might live and labor in peace. All State obligations 
a great stumbling-block and injury to the soul. I | in the form of taxes we would pay, only we cannot 
ask that you will advise all who know me not to be | be soldiers. 

angry, not to grumble at the Government, because| If the Government were to find it impossible to 
it oppresses them. But let them bear, with God’s | consent to this, then let it give us the right of emi- 
help, any trial which befalls them. Let them only | gration into one of the foreign countries. We would 
remember what Christ, and afterwards the apostles, ; willingly go to England, or (which is most conven- 
had to suffer, for the Truth. It is important to | ient), to America, where we have a great number 
bear, without complaint, scorn for the Truth, but | of brothers in the Lord Jesus Christ. 


he jumped up and sprang away as rapidly as 
he could. As he did so he heard the sharp 
ring of a rifle behind him. Turning around, he 
saw falling from the top of the tree under 
| which he had been sitting, a large panther 
. which his host had shot. By changing his 
position he had saved his life. 
Many times are God’s saints led to do things 




















































































or to omit doing things for which they can | it is still more important, when suffering for Truth’s| From the fulness of my soul I pray the Lord for 
give no good reason. Afterwards they see why | Sake, to bear that patiently. the welfare of thy family—the servant of Christ, 
; they were so led. But we must “try the spirits _ Peter VERIGIN. a 
; whether they are of God” (1 Johniv: 1). Any This same man, Peter Verigin, from his place (living in exile in the Government of Tobolsk.) 
r impression contrary to the plain written word | of exile, wrote a letter as follows, to the| Whether or not this letter ever reached the 
R of God must be resisted. None should be fol- | Empress Alexandra Feodorovna, asking her to | eye of the Empress, I believe is not known, but, 
h lowed that are inconsistent with the general | intercede in favor of his persecuted brethren, | through the goodness of our Heavenly Father 
e tenor and spirit of the gospel.—B. 7. Roberts..| for. whom he desires permission to emigrate. | the way was at last made for the release of 
g ee eae , May the Lord God preserve thy soul in this life, | our peace-loving friends, and in fact they were 
The Dukhobors’ Character and Belief. as well as in the future age, Sister Alexandra. finally almost thrust out of the land, as were 
(Concluded from page 15.) I, a servant of the Lord Jesus Christ, am living | the children of Israel. We may earnestly hope, 
The Dukhobors have no creed, and only say | in the testimony and glad tidings of his truth. 1) that now relieved from the bond of oppression, 
e of themselves that they are of the faith of |am in exile since the year 1886, from the Spirit-| they may not, like the Israelites, forget the 
.- Jesus. They believe that, except through God | Wrestlers’ Community of Trans-Caucasia. The word | Hand that brought about their deliverance, and 
1 and his Christ, there is no salvation, but faith | “Spirit-Wrestler” should be understood thus: that forsake His law, and come under the yoke of 
eitheut weshe is dead. as also are works with- | %° 2 the spirit and with our soul profess God (see . ’ ; © 
D- ah fot. Weteeal baption they regard as the Gospel, the meeting of Christ with the Samari- ae to prety = s this eae — 
e- useless, saying that water only washes off the} | implore thee, sister in Christ the Lord, Alexan- | interests, and thus lose the lustre of that faith 
n- uncleanness of the external body. They con-| dra, pray thy husband Nicholas to spare the Spirit- | and love which now characterizes them so re- 
f- fess their sins in prayer to the heavenly God, | Wrestlers in the Caucasus from persecution. It is | markably. 
ft good and merciful, who forgives all our sins. } to thee that 1 address myself, because I think thy Sa 
If they sin against their brethren, they confess | heart is more turned towards the Lord God. And SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 
ty y g 7 y ¢ : ; 
th before all, and ask their brethren to forgive | there are at this moment more women and children} —Uyrrep Srates.—The Engineering and Mining Journal 
‘ them. To deny one’s sins when others remark suffering: hundreds of husbands and parents are | has printed the statistics of the mineral and metal pro- 
3 . them is rewarded by the Soirit-Wrestiers os confined in prisons, and thousands of families are | duction in the United States, showing that the total value 
ed a great alan When a = has fallen he eae nen oo cor ine Yonge Sues Sew Seen e108 ,816, ee '$648.804,899 rer "The 
ne b S- A * | ities incite the population to behave coarsely with | ¥48 816,750, against ,804,899 in 1897. The 
wi] Soctone "wits hamie hour asd Wisk al | nga > POY Mer ten Wh Cit SS? safe v 
ell orgiveness Wl umble heart, and with all} tian women! er. was 218,106, 
: : ° a et : -, | short tons, an increase of 173,000 tons over any previous 
le, his might strive not to fall again into a similar} Lately they have been putting women and chil-| .ar The pig iron production was 11,773,934 tons, the 
yV- sin. . dren into prisons. z .. | greatest quantity ever made in any country in one year. 
“a The communion of the body and blood of} The fault upon our part is, that we, as far as it} The copper production was 535,900,232 pounds, also the 
of Christ in the form of bread and wine, they do | i8 ae to us yr pete - become een In .- — — aed ‘eensiniedatinemaal, 
; : regard to some of our actions, our understandin veral Boston business houses have protests wi 
ant not accept ; say —_ that, bread and wine enter may not be sufficiently enlightened. 7 the Treasury Department against paying duties on goods 
to th th like ordinary food, and are of | ™4Y oe z 
,in mto the mouth like ordinary 100d, and are 0 Thou art probably acquainted with the teaching | brought from Porto Rico and other newly-acquired posses- P 
ich no avail to the soul. of wemntastenion: we ete chasess ta thane bs © | sions of the United States. ' 
: Mere outward abstinence from food, does es ptr . es Yellow fever has broken out in a soldiers’ home, at ql 
lon : : : . : tarian views. Lately we have ceased to use flesh Hampton, Va., 7 deaths having occurred. A wholesale i 
but not, according to their belief, yield any good | as food* and to drink wine, and have forsaken much | exodus from the adjacent towns has begun. q 
hat to the soul. : of that which leads to a dissipated life, and darkens A negro community in Alabama, containing 400 negroes ' 
in Marriage amongst them is accomplished by | the light of the human soul. Refusing to kill ani- | and but two white persons, is about to be incorporated. | 
the mutual consent of the young couple, there | als, _ - ee regard — _— to deprive | The —— roe _— : — mon town — i 
being noceremony. The simple consent of the | ™¢" of life. If we were to kill an ordinary man or | government. cniaiahaaineer edt the aie ie thin thoan 
on onl - suunen tnt cundiien in even a robber, it would seem to us that we had de- = be the only municipality of the kind in the United i 
. : : cided to kill Christ. a ‘ 
ume As to a general resurrection of the righteous The State demands that our brethren should learn | -o2%° £*uit business of Omaha, Neb., is valued at $1,500,- 
the and unrighteous, the Spirit-WrestJers do not : 000 annually. 
ide enter into discussion, leaving this in the care — =< wd a "a = — eae, to | _ State Deputy Secretary of Agriculture Martin says the 
7 ’ ill. e Christians do not agree to this; they are ach crop this year will be almost an entire failure. Th 
me of God. _ | put into prisons, beaten and stoned; the sisters and ioe a amar have been especially hard on the 
be- They are careful as to the neatness of their | mothers are coarsely defiled as women, very often | tender peach trees, and the harvest, even in Delaware Co., 
homes, and say that for a Christian it is proper with railing exclamations, “Where is your God?” will be small. : Martin received a letter recently from a 
| we to live clean and tidy, and that it is only need- | “ Why does He not help you?” (Our God is in Heaven | Peach, grower in Snyder County telling him that he ex 
ugh ful to take care that the spirit be not set upon | 224 on earth, and fulfils all his will). = - = ae ; er hey : coan hatte ad 
7 cn . co © : eputy received wor at a vioien all storm had strippe 
these things. aces teeta aaa tae coe every tree of the ripening fruit. Joseph D. Stiteler, of 
, ) ‘ Geigertown, Berks County, h ly 3,000 h ti 
now one a = =— the Caucasus consists of about twenty thousand & tension, ni eran yield at eens 2.500 baskets, 
ould h © beer and practice of tne ‘HODOTS | men. Is it possible that such a small number could | but he does not expect to market more than 100 baskets. 
l by a undred years ago. The vitality and validity injure the organism of the State, if soldiers were | His experience is that of hundreds of others this year. 
Such of their belief and practice are shown by the | not recruited from among them? At the present Reports from all sections of Pennsylvania show that 
‘od’s fact that both survive to this day. The fol-| moment, they are recruited, but uselessly; thirty | kes are more plentiful than they have been for many 
lowing extract from a letter written by one of | men are in the Ekaterinograd penal battalion, where Ce = re a number of persons have been attacked 
one them speaks for itself as to the spirit in which | the authorities — only ne themselves by |” ne oan of scientists who went to Alaska a month ago 
ury, they live and endure persecution : torturing them. an we regard as the temple of as guests of E. H. Harriman, of New York, are meeting 
ech- the living God, and we can In no case prepare OUr- | with unqualified success. They made several important ; 
January 2nd, 1896. | selves to kill him, though for this we were to be | discoveries. Among these is an immense bay, extending : 
went The concern of most importance to me when threatened by death. inland over twenty miles. At the upper end of the bay ( 
He thinking of my fellows, is, that they might as far as} The most convenient manner of dealing with us | they have discovered a great glacier, inferior only to Muir . 
tried possible try to become humble and meek, which is would be to establish us in one place where we Glacier in size. This bay was named Unknown Bay. Four 1 
on to EMenennnite for eatestnn the Sinaten : God amnauinpeni other new glaciers, which have never before been seen by ; 
ote I Ni i g g 0 ° * The Spirit-Wrestlers were vegetarians, at least as far | white men, were found at the head of Disenchantment 
soulc _1 think that when they have begun to be wor- | back as the beginning of this century ; towards the middle | Bay. In Icy Bay, opposite Carroll’s Glacier, an immense 
posi- ried, and their material state to be ruined, they must | of the century they had relaxed in this respect, as well as | glacier, three-quarters of a mile in width, was discovered, 


be very careful not to be tempted. 





I hold that } in regard to their other principles. and named Harriman’s Glacier. In the bay where the Grand 
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Pacific Glacier is situated observations were taken which 
show that its ice wall had receded three miles since Muir and 
Reed visited the locality and established their survey, 
twenty years ago. These details were brought by local 
members of the party, who left the steamer Elder at Ko- 
diak. 

A despatch from Cinnabar, Mont., dated Seventh Month 
20th, says: “The old fountain geyser in the Yellowstone 
National Park has broken out in another portion of the 
crater, and during the past twenty-four hours played 
twice. The eruption, which was enormous, threw out 
rocks and pieces of wood.” 

Advices from Honolulu say that the volcanic eruptions 
on the island of Hawaii continue with great violence. The 
entire island is covered by a dense cloud of smoke, which 
extends hundreds of miles out to sea. 

The depth to which the sun’s rays go down into water 
has been found by the help of photography. It has been 
found that at a depth of 553 feet the darkness was nearly 
the same as that on a clear but moonless night. Sensitive 
plates left open at this depth for long time showed no light 
action. 

The first essential for enduring hot spells is to get plenty 
of sleep. There is eminent medical authority for the 
statement that heat prostrations are due much more to 
the exhaustion incident to insufficient sleep on successive 
hot nights than to the actual intensity of the daily heat. 

There were 481 deaths in this city last week, which is 
29 less than the previous week and 16 more than the cor- 
responding week of 1898. Of the whole number, 168 
were under one year of age ; 227 were males and 254 fe- 
males : 78 died of cholera infantum ; 51 of consumption ; 
30 of heart diseases ; 29 of marasmus ; 26 of inflammation 
of the stomach and bowels ; 23 of pneumonia ; 18 of con- 
vulsions ; 17 of inflammation of the brain ; 17 of inflam- 
mation of the kidneys; 14 of inanition; 13 of cancer ; 12 
of uremia; 10 of Bright’s disease; 10 of old age, and 9 
from casualties. 

Markets, &c.—U. 8. 2’s, 1004 a 1014; 4’s, reg., 112} a 
112? ; coupon, 113 a 114; new 4’s, reg., 1293 a 1293; 
coupon, 130} a 130%; 5's, reg., 1114 a 112; coupon, 1124 
a 113}; 3's reg., 108 a 1084 ; coupon, 1088 a 109. 

CoTTON was steady on a basis of 6c. per pound for 
middling uplands, but demand from spinners was light. 

FLour.—Winter, super., $2.00 a $2.25; Pennsylvania 
roller, straight, old, $3.20 a $3.40; Western winter, old, 
straight, $3.35 a $3.50; do., do., new, patent, $3.40 a 
$3.65; spring, straight, $3.40 a $3.65 ; city mills, straight, 
$3.35 a $3.50 Rye FLouR.—$3.00 per barrel for choice 
Pennsylvania. 

GRAIN.—No. 2 red wheat, 71 a 71dc. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 36} a 36éc. 
No. 2 white oats, 29 a 294c. 

ForREIGN.—Editor William T. Stead, writing from The 
Hague, says: “I have seen the American delegates, and 
they talked freely about the conference, but refused to 
make a statement: about the results before the conference 
rises. The following, however, may be accepted as a fairly 
accurate summary of the views they entertain: The con- 
ference achieved a great success— much greater than 
the delegates anticipated—and the result was achieved 
largely by the amour propre of capable men from all parts 
of the world, determined to accomplish something worth 
their assembling together. The result surprised all of 
them, and the magnitude of the gains is imperfectly un- 
derstood even by the conference. The establishment of a 
permanent court of arbitration on the American principle 
of revision, plus the French declaration of the duty of 
neutrals, to recommend disputing Powers to resort to the 
arbitration court rather than to war, represents vast pro- 
gress in the evolution of human society. The relations be- 

tween the American and other delegates, notably the Eng- 
lish, German and Russian, has been extremely friendly. 
The Englishmen and Americans acted throughout almost 
like a joint delegation. This was due to no arrangement 
or direction, but solely because both nations found com- 
mon ground of defence, common interests, civilization and 
humanity. It is the unanimous opinion of all the Ameri- 
can delegates that the conference begins a new epoch and 
that the good seed now sown will bear a rich harvest here- 
after.” Sir Julian Pauncefote, British Ambassador to the 
United States, has been elevated to the peerage in recog- 
nition of his services as head of the British delegation to 
The Hague Peace Conference. The conference adjourned 
finally on Seventh Month 29th. 

It has been computed that $350,000,000 per annum is 
paid to British ship owners for ocean carriage between 
foreign ports. 

It is likely that the Russian expedition to Spitzbergen 
will have to be postponed a year on account of unusual 
accumulation of ice around the islands. 

Consul Heenan, writing to the State Department from 
Odessa under date of Sixth Month 2nd, 1899, confirms his 
report of Fifth Month 20th, in regard to the failure of 


crops in Southern Russia. Rain has not fallen to any ex- 
tent, and cattle have been turned into the rye fields, all 
hope of saving this cereal having been abandoned. The 
yield of winter wheat will be far below the average; spring 
wheat will also be less than usual; oats and barley promise 
light crops. The Consul adds the following particulars: 
Failure of the crops in Southern Russia is imminent. A 
line drawn on the map from Kief to the southern part of 
the province of Samara, and thence, in a northerly direc- 
tion, following the course of the river Volga to Kazan; 
thence west to Moscow, and south again to Kief, will give 
a fair idea of the area within which more or less famine 
exists. It would almost seem as if European Russia might 
be dismissed as a factor in successful agriculture. The 
climatic conditions throughout this area are of so uncer- 
tain a character as to be a constant source of anxiety and 
danger to the farming population. The widespread misery is 
appalling. Under date of Sixth Month 19th, Consul Heenan 
adds that reports from Central and Eastern Russia indicate 
similar conditions as to shortage of crops. The province 
of Saratov has suffered severely from lack of rain. This 
province contains 20,879,357 acres and has a population 
of 2,419,844. It has ten cities with a population of over 
10,000, of which Saratov (13,800) is the largest. The 
average crop of wheat (spring) has been 10,500,000 bushels; 
of oats, 30,938,000 bushels; of rye, 35,036,000 bushels. 

The Empire of Japan to-day comprises about 4,000,- 
000 rocky islands. 

Brigadier General R. H. Hall, with 1,000 men, has cap- 
tured Calamba, a trading town on the south shore of La- 
guna de Bay, Manila. The loss to the United States forces 
was four killed and twelve wounded. The Filipinos left 
three dead, and twelve were captured. Fifty Spanish 
prisoners were liberated. On the 30th ult. the Filipinos 
attempted to recapture Calamba without success. 

A Kansas soldier, by way of illustrating the civilizing 
influences that are at work in Manila, says that when the 
city surrendered to the Americans there was not a saloon 
on the main street of the city, but that five months later 
he counted 432. 

A writer in the German scientific periodical Prometheus 
declares that over-indulgence in tobacco will prove the 
ruin of South American peoples. Not only do children of 
two and three years smoke all day long, but mothers have 
been seen trying to quiet their babies by putting cigars in 
their mouths, 

In Madagascar silk is the only fabric used in the manu- 
facture of clothing. It is cheaper than linen in Ireland. 

An expedition consisting entirely of women has been 
formed in Australia to explore the Solomon Islands, the 
home of the fiercest cannibals known. Hitherto white 
men have been able to penetrate only a few miles inland. 

A soap factory at Acapulco, Mexico, has an output of 
100,000 pounds a month, and finds it difficult to supply the 
demand. Toilet soap is in large quantities imported from 
France, and retails at two dollars a pound. Laundry soap 
sells for sixteen cents a pound at retail, and thirty dollars 
a cargo of three hundred pounds. 

On Seventh Month 26th General Ulysses Heureaux, Presi- 
dent of the Dominican Republic, was assassinated at Moca, 
Santo Domingo, by Ramon Caceros, who escaped. A re- 
volution in the Republic is expected. 

General Antonio Guzman Blanco, ex-President of Vene- 
zuela, died in Paris on Seventh Month 29th. He was born 
in Caracas, in 1829. 


Caleb Engle, Morris C. Smith, J. W. Mott, James Mott, 
Daniel Mott, and Wm. P. Young ; Jonathan E. Rh 
Del., $8, for himself, Joseph Rhoads, George A. Rhoads 
and Robert R. Tatnall; Samuel 8S. Cowgill, Calif. ; 
Watson W. Dewees, Pa.; Wm. Archut, Phila.; John 
R. Tatum, Del.; B.V.Stanley, Agent, lowa, $26, for him- 
self, Thomas H. Binns, Samuel Bedell, Pearson Hall, 
Rob’t W. Hampton, John E. Hodgin, Stephen Jackson, 
Abigail B. Mott, Joseph Patterson, Thos. E. Stanley, 
Lewis B. Stanley, Zaccheus Test and Thos. D. Yocum ; 
Ww. Berry, G’t’n.; for Mary Lownes Levis, Pa.; Eli 
Hadley, Ind.; Esther K. Alsop, N. Y.; Rufus Church- 
ill, Nova Scotia; Wm. P. Churchill, Nova Scotia; 
Maria S. Reeve, N. J., and for R. S. Reeve; John 
Carey, Agent, O., $10 for Jacob Barrett, I. M. Haworth, 
Wm. Haworth, Catharine Ann Stanton and Ruth B. 
Mather; R. B. P. H., Phila.; Matilda Yerkes, Phila.; 
David E. Cooper, N. J.; Elizabeth Allen, Phila.; 
- B. Clement, N. J.; Anna P, Chambers, Pa. ; 
W. H. Gibbons, Pa., and for Sean Miller; R. C. Shoe- 
maker, Pa., $6, for him-elf, Elizabeth L. Iredell and Jon- 
athan R. Lukens; William Mickle, Pa.; Lydia T. King, 
Pa., and for Thomas Evans; Martha T. Cox, Phila.; Ben- 
jamin H. Lightfoot, Pa.; Joseph G. Evans, N.J.; George 
Foster, R. 1.,$23, for himself, J. Barclay Foster, John 
W. Foster, George C. Foster, Edwin B. Foster, Sim- 
eon F, Perry, Charles Perry, Arthur Perry, Mary A. 
Gardner, Lydia F. Nichols, Martha B. Sheffield and 
$1 for Mary F. Collins to No. 27, vol. 73; Thomas A. 
Crawford, Agent. O., $14 for David Ellyson, Robert 
Ellyson, Edwin Fogg, Eliza Ann Fogg, Abner Wool- 
man, Lydia Warrington and Edgar Warrington ; 
Joshua Brantingham, Agent, O., $38, for Alfred Brant- 
ingham, William Brantingham, J. E. Bailey, Alice G. 
Cope, M. H. Fritchman, Griffith Dewees, Lousina 
Harris, John Hoyle, George G. Megra'l, Joseph Mas- 
ters, Hannah P. Oliphant, Wm. D. Oliphant, Rebeca 
Price, Rachel Stratton, Dillwyn Stratton, Joseph C, 
Stratton, C. W. Saiterthwait, Annie Hutton and 
Charles Gamble; R. S. Griffith, Agent, Pa., $26, for 
Deborah G. Brinton, Jonathan Eldridge, Thomas B. 
Taylor, Mary E. Webb, Thomas F. Scattergood and 
for T. Walter Scattergood, Anna M. Woodward, Mary 
E. Forsythe and Debbie C. Spackman, Susanna F. 
Sharpless and for Wm. T. Sharpless, M. D., and Thom- 
Sharpless, Sibella S. Cope ; Charles A. Lippincott, 
N. J. 

tes” Remittances received after Third-day noon will not 
appear in the Receipts until the following week. 















































































































NOTICES. 


FRIENDS’ Liprary, 142 N. 16th St., Phila.—During the 
Eighth Month the Library will be open only on the after- 
noons of the 3rd, 7th, 10th, 28th and 3lst days between 
3 and 6 P. M. 














WANTED—A Friend and wife or daughter, to take care 
of the Meeting-house and grounds at Lansdowne, Delaware 
County, Pa. The use of a five-room house on the ground 
given for said labor. Address J. R. ELFRETH. 








Diep, at his home near Whittier, Linn County, Iowa, 
Fifth Month 6th, 1899, in the seventy-second year of his 
age, MACAJAH EMMONS, a member and elder of Springville 
Monthly Meeting. He was a firm believer in the doctrines 
of the Society of Friends, and endeavored to maintain 
them as far as it seemed to be in his power in their an- 
cient beauty and purity. His sickness was of about two 
weeks duration in which he suffered much with oppression 
of breathing, but was very patient and submissive in tak- 
ing whatever was offered for his relief. He was a great 
lover of flowers and several were sent to him by his 
friends. At one time when some were shown him he said, 
“Oh the dear hearts, but my mind is now beyond flowers, 
I don’t know how the disease may terminate with me, but 
I quietly hope and patiently wait.” He was very affec- 
tionate towards all and we doubt not his purified spirit is 
now at rest with its Maker. 

——., at her residence near Marlboro, Stark Co., Ohio, 
on the third of the Seventh Month, 1899, HANNAH BRan- 
TINGHAM, widow of the late John Brantingham, in the 
sixty-seventh year of her age, a member and elder of 
Upper Springfield Monthly Meeting of Friends. She bore 
a short but severe illness with much Christian patience, 
and the sweet quiet that pervaded her chamber gave evi- 
dence that her day’s work was done. On being told that 
the end seemed near, she replied, “There is nothing in 
the way,” and we humbly trust through the mercy and 
loving kindness of our Heavenly Father she hath been 
gathered into everlasting rest. 


WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 











RECEIPTS. 
Unless otherwise specified, two dollars huve been re- 
ceived from each person, paying for vol. 73. 

Charles M. Cooper, N. J.; Sarah Huestis, Agent, O. 
$24.50, for Elizabeth Bowman, Lydia J. Bye, Mary L. 
Crew, Edna Dean, Jason Fawcett, Belinda H. Schofield, 
David Swith, Eiiza Smith, Hannah P. Smith, Hannah 
A. Vanlaw, Susan Worstell and Carl Patterson, $2.50 
to No. 52, Vol.73; Wm. Y. Warner, G’t’n.; Matilda 
M. John, Ia.; George Russell, N. J.; Mary J. Foster, 
R. L.; Asa Ellis, Agent, Ind., $12, for himself, Abel 
H. Blackburn, Ezra Barker, Ann Haworth, David 
Stalker and Hannah H. Jones; Elizabeth A. Lippin- 
cott, for Hilles Lippincott, N. J.; Wm. Evans and for 
Thos. J. Beans, N. J. and CU. F. Glick, Va. ; Geo. Haines, 
N. J., $6, fur bimself, 8. H. Haines, M. D., Pa. and 
Samuel P. Tomlinson, N. J.; John Tatum, Phiia.; 
Asa Ellis, Agent, Ind., for George Mendenhall; Wm. 
G. England, Nova Scotia; Samuel A. Bacon, N. J.; 
Phebe S. Gawthrop, Pa.; Lydia S. Thomas, Phila. and 
for Sarah V. Willits, la.; Walter L. Moore, N. J.; Ed- 
ward Reeve, Phila.; Martha D. Allen, Phila., $10, for 
herself, Amos W. House, Benjamin S. House, Marshall 
J. Walter and Lewis P. Walter; Wm. C. Reeve, N. J. 
and for Hannah H. Acton; William Bishop, John 
Bishop and Ruth Anna Harned, N. J.; Eliza Yeates, 
Pa.; Geo. B. Allen, Pa.; Wm. J. Evans, N. J.; 
Richard Mott, Agent, Ia., $14, for Joseph Dewees, 
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